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The contests between the different deputy gov-
ernors, whom Penn or his descendants sent out,
and the Quaker Legislature fill the annals of the
province for the next seventy years, down to the
Revolution. These quarrels, when compared with
the larger national political contests of history,
seem petty enough and even tedious in detail.
But, looked at In another aspect, they are impor-
tant because they disclose how liberty, self-govern-
ment, republicanism, and many of the constitu-
tional principles by which Americans now live
were gradually developed as the colonies grew
towards independence.

The keynote to all these early contests was
what may be called the fundamental principle of
colonial constitutional law or, at any rate, of con-
stitutional practice, namely, that the Governor,
whether royal or proprietary, must always be kept
poor. His salary or income must never become
a fixed or certain sum but must always be depend-
ent on the annual favor and grants of a legisla-
ture controlled by the people. This belief was
the foundation of American colonial liberty. The
Assemblies, not only in Pennsylvania but in other
colonies, would withhold the Governor's salary
until he consented to their favorite laws. If he